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But this sunshine could not last for 
ever. Clorinda was at first more 
happy and gay than she had ever beeu. 
She in vain endeavoured to lament the 
absence of her lover. Alleyn prevent- 
ed every emotion except gaiety from 
finding a place in her heart. She 
looked forward with delight for the 
hour of his visits, and the merriment 
that he excited left its traces on the 
rest of the day. ler step was light; 
and the cold of her cheerless cell was 
unfelt, siuce ithad been adorned with 
caricatures of the Superior aud nuns; 
their tyrauny was either laid asleep or 
revenged, and Giacomowas, alas! fore 
gotten. {Jer love-breathing letters 
lost their fire, aud the writing them 
became an inksome task; her sighs 
were changed into smiles—but sud- 
dently these again vanished, and Clo- 
rmda became more pensive and sad 
than ever. She avoided Teresa, aud 
passed most of her timein lonely walks 
up and down the straight paths of the 
wardeu, She was fretful if Alleyn 
didnateome: whenhe Was announced, 
she woul! blush, sit silewt iu his pre- 
sence, and, if any of his sallies provok- 
edherlughter, it wasquickly quench 
ed by her tears. Ter devotious even 
lost their accustomed warmth ; Al- 
levn had no tatelar saint ; no Marcott 
h ul ever been honoure:! with canoni- 
zation, nor had any of the bones fouud 
iu the catacombs been baptized with 
that transalpine uame. “ Marry, titis 
is miching Malecho; it meaus mis- 
chief,”-—the brief mischief of incon- 
slaney, new lave, aud all the evils ate 
e veaut ou such « change. Alleyu 
CM Hot suspect this tura in the tide, 
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till, left téte-a-téte ove morning, some 
slight attentions ou his part painted 
her cheeks with blushes ; the confes- 
sion was not far behind, he heard with 
mingled surprise and delight, and one 
kiss sealed their infidelity to the absent 
Giacomo just as Teresa and Eusto en- 
tered. 

Alleyn was only seventeen. At 
that age meu look on women as living 
Edens which they dare not imagine 
they can ever enjoy; they love, and 
dream not of being loved; they seek, 
and their wildest fancies do uot pic- 
ture themselves as sought: so it was 
small wouder that the heart of Alleyn 
beat with exultation, that his step was 
light and his eyes sparkling as he left 
the couvent on that day. His visits 
were vow more frequent ; Teresa was 
continued to her room by illness, and 
the lovers (though that sacred name 
is prophanued by such an application) 
were left together unwatched, Clo. 
rinda’s thonghts turned wholly upon 
escape, aud Ajleyu heedlessly fostered 
such thoughts, until one day she said: 
“ Lf T quit the convent this night, will 
you be under the walls to receive me?” 
—* My sweet Clorinda, are you seri« 
ous ?°—“ Alas! no,} cannot. Butin 
a few nights [trast that [ shall be able 
to execute my project. Look, here 
iy wax with au impression of the keys 
of the couvent; you must get others 
made from it. ‘The sisters shall sleep 
well that night, aud before moruing 
we will be far on our journey towards 
your happy country. Fear not; my 
disguise as ready —~al! will go well,” 

“The devil it will!" thought Al- 
leyn, as he quitted St. S » and 
carefully placiug the waxen imprese 
sion be had received against a sunny 
wall, he paced up the Corso—* and 
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the devil take me if ever [ go within 
those walls again! I have sowna 
pretty crop, but [ am not mad enough 
to reap it; and, as the fates will have 
it, herve is Tolomei returned to tax me 
with my false proceedings. I wish all 
convents and women 

Tolomei now accosted him. They 
walked together towards the Coli- 
seum, talking of indifferent things. 


’ 





They climbed to the highest part of 


the ruin, and then, seated amid leafy 
shrubs and fragrant violets and wall 
flowers, looking over the desert lanes 
and violated Forum of Rome, Giaco- 
mo asked --“W hat newsof Clorinda?” 
Alleyn wished himself hanged, and, 
with a look that almost indicated that 
his wish was about to be fulfilled, re 
plied briefly to his friend's questions, 
and then began a string himself, that 
he might escape Ins keen, lover-like 
looks—more painful than his words, 
Giacomo’s hopes were aearly dead, 
His father was inexorable; and he had 
learnt, besides, that the person select. 
ed by her pareuts as a husband for 
Clorinda had arrived m Rome, and 
this accomplished his misery. He 
shed abundance of tears as he related 
this, and ended by declaring that if he 
still found Clorinda faithful and af- 
fectionate, the contrariety of his des- 
tiny would urge him to some des- 
perate measure. They separated at 
length, having appointed to go toge- 
ther toSt. S-—— on the followimg Gay. 
Allevn broke this appotutment. tle 
sent an exeuse to CGiracomo, who ac- 
cordingly went alone. In the even- 
ing he receiwed a note from Clorinda 
She lamented his absence; declared 
her utter aversion for Giacomo; be- 
wailed her hard fate, aud having ac- 
quainted him that she was to spend 
the following day with her pareuts, 
enutreated him to call on the sueceed- 
ing one. Alleyn passed the interme- 
diate time at Tivoli, that he might 
avoid his injared friend, and at the 
appointed hour went to the convent. 
Teresa and Clorinda were together; 
they both looked disturbed and angry; 
when Alleyn appeared, Teresa arose, 
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and casting a disdainfal look 


couscious pair, left the parlour, 


on the 
Ch 
rinda burst into tears. “ Oh, my be- 
loved friend,” she cried, “ | have gone 
through heart-breaking scenes since J 
last saw you. This crucl Teresa is 
continually upbraiding me, and Gia- 
como’s silent looks of grief are a still 
greaterteproach Yet lam innocent, 
This heart has escaped from my con- 
trol; itsoverwhelming scusations defy 
all the efforts of my reason, and | pas- 
sionately love without hope, almost 
without a return—nor is this all.” She 
then related, that during her visit of 
the day before, she had been intro. 
duced fo the person on whom her pa. 
rents had resolved to bestow her. © At 
first,” she continued, “I was ignorant 
of the design on foot, and saw him 
with inditlerence. Presently niy mo. 
ther took me aside; she began with 
a torrent of reproaches ; told me that 
all my artifices were discovered, aud 
then showed me a_ letter of mine to 
Giacomo which had been intercepted 
by that artful monster the Superior, 
and concluded by telling me that [ 
must agree instantly to marry the 
personage to whom I had been intro- 
«Not that you shall be fore. 

ed,” she said; therefore of 
spreading that report; but vour con- 
duct necessitates the 
sures. If you refuse this match, which 
is in every way suitable to you, you 
must prepare to be seut to a convent 
of Carthusian Nuns at Benevento, 
where if you do not take the veil, you 
will be ‘strictly guarded, and your 
plots, letters, and lovers, will be of no 
avail.” Without permitting me to 
reply, this cruel mother led me back 
to the drawing-room; this personage, 
whose name ts Romani, came neat me, 
and presently took an opportunity of 
asking whether [ agreed to the ar- 
rangement of my parents. What could 
Tsay? [gave an ungracious assent, 
md they consider the matter settled. 
lis estate is near Spoleto, and he is 
gone to prepare for my reception, The 
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cave and be miserable for life. You 
alone, Alleyn, vou,generous and brave 
Englishman, can aid me; take me 
hence ; bear me away to free domand 
love, and let me not be sacrifice d to 
this unknown bridegroom, whose 
person I hardly know, and the wleat 
of whom fills my heart with despair.” 
Alleyn replied ashe best might, with 
expressions of real sorrow, but of 
small consolation, an i the inexorable 
dinner-bell rang and separated them 
just as he concluded his re ply. 

~ “The same evening Alleya received 
a note fromber. “ My horror of this 
nurriage,” she wrote, 
proportion as the pre riod of its accom- 
plishment approwches, (hear to-day 
that my parents have already given my 
corrado to Romant which he is to ex- 
pend in jewels and dresses for me, and 
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thus my fate isnearly sealed, Tshall 
live with a strenger—IT must he mi- 
serable. Giacomo ts beiter than this. 
Batasa anion wilh bina ts impossible, 
aud you refuse to aid me, and to hi 
berate ove whom you say you love, 
listen toa plin T have formed ; some 
years ago | was addressed by one, who 
at that time gained my heart, and 
whom [ still regard with teuaderuess, 
The smallness of my dowry caused his 
father to break off the treaty; this fa- 
ther is now dead. Go to this geutle 
man—find out whether he still loves 
me. Married to him, [T should be 
united (o one whose merits | know 
Ishould live at Rome, and there would 
be some alleviation to my cruel fate. 
At least come to morrow to the con- 
vent, and endeavour to console your 
miserable friend.” 

Alleyn, as may easily be supposed, 
did not pay the required visit to the 
quou tam lover of Clorinda, Perhaps 
she expected this; forthe same night 
she wrote to lio herself. Tler letter 
Was long and eloquent. Its expres- 


stons seemed to proceed from the over- 
a passtonate and loving- 
heart. She referred to Alleyu asa 
common friend, and urged expedition 


° 
ui every measure that was to be pur- 


flow mgs of 
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sued. ‘This letter was intercepted 
and carried to her parents. On the 
following day Alleyn received a des- 
pairing note, entreating him not to 
allempt to come to the convent.— 
** Alas!" she wrote, “ how truly mi- 
serable lam! Whata fate! I suffer, 
and am the cause of a thousand griefs 
to others. Oh heaven! | were better 
dead; then | should cease to lament, 
or at least to occasion wretchedness 
to others, Now | am hated by others, 
and even by myself—Ohb, my income 
parable frend! Angel of my heart! 
Cau 1 be the cause of misery even to 
you? See Giacomo, my _ beloved 
friend ; tell him) how deeply I pity 
lim, but counsel him in my name to 
desist from all further pursuit. He 
must permit me to obey my parents, 
and they will neverconsent. My sole 
aim now is to escape from this pri- 
” 

son. 

Another and another letter came ; 
aud she most earnestly begged him 
not to come to the convent. Thus 
nearly a mouth passed, when one 
moruing early Alleyn was surprised 
by avisit from the Superior of the 
convent of St. S———. The old lady 
seemed very full of matter. She drank 
the rosogho presented to her, took 
suutl, aud opened her budget. She 
talked of the trouble she bad ever 
had with poor Clorinda ; inveighed 
against Giacomo; during her long 
discourse she praised her own sagacity, 
the tender affection of Clorinda’s pa- 
reuts, and related how she had always 
opposed the entrance of young men 
into the couvent and their free com- 
munication with Clorinda, except his 
own; but that his politeness aud 
kuown integrity had in this particular 
cansed her to relax her discipline; and 
she concluded by inviting him to vi- 
sit the couvent whenever it should be 
agrecableto hun. She then took her 
leave. 

Alleyn was much disturbed. He 
wished not to go to St. S——; he 
kuew that he ought not to see Clo- 
rindaagaiu, Ee resulved not to goout 
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at all, and sat thinking of her beauty, 
love, andunaftected manners, until he 
resolyed to walk that he might get rid 
of such thoughts. He hurried down 
the Corso, and before he was aware 
found himself before tne door of the 
conveut of St S——. He paused, 
again he moved, and entered the out- 
er hall—his hand was on the bell, 
when the door opened and Giacomo 
came out. Seeing Alleyn, he threw 
himself into his arms, shedding a tor- 
reut of tears. Thisexordiom startled 
our Englishman; the conclusion was 
soou told: Clorinda had married Ro- 
mani the day before, and on the same 
evening had quitted Rome for Spoleto. 

This news sobered Alleyu atonce; 
he shuddered almost to think of the 
folly he had been about to commit, 
feeling as one who is stayed by a 
friendly haud when about to place his 
foot beyoud the brink of a high pre- 
cipice. They turned from the con- 
vent-door, “ And yet,” said \lleyn 
as he walked on, “ are you secure of 
the truth of your account 2? The Su- 
perior called on me yesterday and in- 
vited me to visit st S- Why 
should she do this if Clorinda were 
gore? have halfa mind tu go and 
fathom and mystery.” 

“Ay, go by all means,” replied 
Giacomo hitterly, “ you will be wel- 
come ; fill your pockets with sugar- 
plums ; dose the old fady with ro. 
soghio, and kiss the gentle vuus, the 
youngest of whom bears the weight 
of sixty years under the fillet ou her 
brow. They wuss your good cheer, 
aud who knows, Clorinda gone, what 
other acts they may weave to secure 
so valuable a prize. Teue, you are an 
Englishinan and a heretic ; 
which, iterpreted into pure Tusean, 
mean an untired prodig i, and one, 
pardou me, Whose conscicnce will no 
more stickle at violuwing 
tuary than at eating flesh on Vridays, 
Go by all means, and make the best 
of your good fortune amoung these 
Llouris.” 

** Rather say, take post horses for 
Spoleto, frrend Giacomo, And yet 


words 


you 
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neither—it is all vanity and vexation 
of spivit. T will go paint my Profes- 
sion of Eloisa.” 
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To the west of a noble mountain, in 
the county of Armagh, which bears 
the name of Sheir Guillan, lies a wide 
expause of low and 
which formerly sheltered in their se- 
cure fastnesses many of the famulics of 
ancient lrish, who after the battle of 
the Boyne were forced to fee. Its 
inhabitants at thisday may claim the 
melancholy and somewhat strange dis- 
tinction of being at once representa. 
tives of the nobles of the ancient fa 
miles of their country, and among the 
most abject Of ils present peasantry. 


boggy lands; 


The northern parts of Armagh is com- 
paratively prosperous; but there ts, 
perhaps, inno part of Lrelaud more 
nusery than im the part 
where the Fewsextend. Ou the fron. 
lier of this district nextto Monaghan 
hes the townland of * * * *, which, 
even in that desolate and wretched 
region, is noted as peculiarly possess 
those characteristics. It os al- 
entirely traversed by 
the various 
spots where rock appears aud affords 
foundation for a cabin. One 
of the most extensive of these rocks 


southern 


ing 
most a bog, 
causeways connecting 
asure 


is the site of aloug range of hovels, 
which were lately occupied by Bb rey 
More O'Neil and bis family. a ibis 
Brcjuest red place tis proge nitor inthe 
third or fourth degree, a gentleman oi 
courtly manners, took up lis abode. 
amongst the adherents of 
James TL, and instead of Heeimg with 
that ubhappy monarch to bronee, was 
seiluced, by the attachment to the 
place of thew natisuty for which the 
Irish are so clistinguished, to shelter 
hunselfinthe Fews. Lu the resience 
which he fixed upon he was within a 
short distance of the ancient seat of 
his family. ‘The neighbouring lake 
of Ross (Lough Ross), one of those 
small lakes which form so beautiful a 
feature m the scenery of a cusile once 


{le wes 
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coustituting that seat. As far as the 
happiness of the individual himself 
was immediately concerned, the in 
dulgence of this predilection for tus 
country was, perhaps, not injudicious. 
It may be that, amid all his distresses 
and sufferings, he derived an ample 
consolation from the sympathy of his 
companions in exile, and from the 
thought that he remained to abide, 
with his country, all that the wa uth 
of heaven might inflict upon her. But 
in the fine language of Clicf Justice 
Crew (in the famous case of De Vere 
—‘*T suppose there is no man who 
hath any apprelheusion of geutry or 
nobleness” but will compare with re- 
gret the destiny of his descendant, 
which Lam about to relate, with the 
prosperity of another branch of the 
family Which emigrated, and whose 
representative bore, in 1700, the dig- 
nities of Captain general of the Tnfan- 
try of Spain, and Viceroy of Array sou! 
‘Tt was the pohey of the grantees of 
forfeited Jauds in lreland to give leases 
for long terms of years to individuals 
of native extraction, who were, from 
their personal interest with the te 
nantry, better enabled than strangers 
tu make the properties productive. 
But when time made the proprietors 
themselves aequamted with the coun- 
trv and people, and as the dominion 
of law became more stable and cer- 
tain, this practice of subiifeudation 
ceased with the uecessity mn which tt 
had origmated; and onthe expiration 
of their terms, which were often very 
beneliciual interests, the holders found 
themselvescdeprived of their sole means 
of subsistence. Such bad been the 
fate of Barney More O'Neil’: progeni- 
tors. In cae hh STICCESSIVE Kener ition 
some characteristic of ther former 
condition was lost, til in him nothing 
remained buat the fantastical assem. 
blage of incongruous qualities, which 
made him a felon, but make it impos- 
sible to think upow his doom without 
pity. ele was the only son of his fa- 
ther, by whom he was left, in the first 
dawn of manhood, sole master and te- 
vant of the long range of dilapidated 
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buildings which have been before no- 
ticed, together with ten acres of wet 
marshy land ou the verge of the great 
bog in which those buildings stood ; 
these were his possessions, these and 
the proud inheritance of one of the 
first names in trish story. While yet 
his soul was chastened and humbled 
by the death of his surviving parent, 
the toilsome and melancholy labour of 
his hands wou for him from his scanty 
territory the rent at which it wag 
held, together witha niggard subsist- 
ence; but as the heaviness of grief 
passed away, his untamed - spirit 
spurned the base occupation, and in 
sullen desperation he threw dowu his 
mattock, Waut came, and with it 
came wilder and fiercer thoughts. He 
engaged it some enterprise of violence 
and crime, Its fruits were large,and 
he enjoyed them in security, His 
character became fixed ; no sense of 
pride or self-respect checked his cae 
reer; he roamed abroad a savage with- 
out compunction or misgiving. He 
married ; and with reckless satisface 
tiou saw children spring up around 
him without other prospect than that 
of engaging in their father’s lawless 
practices. He enjoyed a long course 
of impunity ; all the peasants around 
were ready and happy to shelter him 
from his pursuers. He was besides, 
though fierce and ungovernable, en- 
dowed with a great portion of his 
countrymen’s sagacity. In extricat- 
ing himself from danger he was not 
less wary, subtle, and provident, than 
he was rash, careless, and hasty in 
plunging into it. Plisintluence with 
his associates was unbounded. Over 
them all he constantly asserted that 
supremacy, Which, if successfully as- 
sumed, is the surest aud strongest bond 
upouhumannature. lle treated them 
occasionally with the utmost scorn 
and contempt; nay, often surrenders 
ed individuals to the ministers of jus. 
tice; yet such was the ascendancy of 
his character, so complete the thral- 
dom in which he held his companions 
by alternate insolence and familiarity, 
by rudely aud fiercely scofling atthem, 
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or indulging the pleasant comic hu- 
mour with which Nature had 
gifted him, that for along series of 
years not one was found to betray 
where Barney More lay hid, or had 
been recently seen. When first he 
entered upon his career he was a bold 
high-spirited ardent youth, with fierce 
passions, no doubt, and a determined 
spirit; but without any alloy of base- 
ness Or meanness in his composition, 
Long habits, however, of crime aud 
outrage, while they farther exacer- 
bated his spirit, deadened the geue- 
reous spark which glowed in it at first; 
necessity enforced compliauces,wiich 
became gradually faunliar, and termi. 
nated in Deception was 
needful, aud made him an hypocrite, 
and a base and fawuing liar. Guilt 
made him fearful, and he became a 
coward, Pride alone remained of 
aught that was even remotely allied 
to what wasgood. Premature oldage 
succeeded habits of alternate toil and 
riot; and when [saw Barney Move in 
the year 18S—, he presented one of the 
most singular appearauces [ have cver 
witnessed. In the summer of that 
year] made ap excursion, in the ueigh- 
botirhood of this uncommon man’s ha- 
bitation. Hisuame had reache dime, and 
with it many atale of plundercd flocks, 
rifled bleach-g reeus, and elorgned cat. 
the. The counties of Monaghan and 
Armagh are in part divided by ativer, 
which in the fanciful language of the 
country is called “Owin Cuugzer,"— 
“the Whispering River? XN 
of hills, of that beantifal undulation 
for which the high lauds of Monaghan 
are distinguished, skirts its banks ; 
und though no overhar words 
grace them, there are 

some scattered trecs and bushes yield 
their clothing aud embellishment. [It 
Was a aud thi 
sun was sethiog with his hist rays full 
upon the bauk, along which | walked 
Witha friend, when the form of a man 


also 


mcannHess, 


series 


rine 


places Were 


fine summer evening 


extenced at bis full leugth strack us, 
as We turned round a projection which 
tntroduced us to ane of those favoured 


Spots which Thave just deseribed, 
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His quick eye scemed to have antici- 
pated our’s, and without discomposing 
himself he awaited our approach, 
Some exelamation of surprise breke 
from my fricud’s lips as he recognized 
Barney More; who, raising himself 
upon his arm, accosted my friend with 
the usnal salutation in Trish, “God save 
you!” The response was in English: 
*« Ah, Barney More, you here! a good 
penny worth this meeting would be 
to Jem Macken, the constable !"— 
“True for you, master; but the rook 
scents surely the smell of the powder; 
and T knew well they who came up 
the river carcied none.”—** You're a 
bold impudent fellow, Barney, and it 
were a good deed to lodge you in the 

a pretty 





strong walls of Monaghan- 
job it was for you torob CraighKaran, 
after having been let off before by the 
people.’—* And who says Barney 
More did it 2 and if I did, the nagers! 
isan old ewe and her two brats of 
lambs so mighty a matter, when the 
children were hungry at home 2” His 
complexion appeared to have been 
ouce fair, aud his hair, where age had 
not impressed its own colour, was of 
the fiery red which characterized the 
(Neils. Ele was meanly clad, and 
upon his shoulders hung, in the Spa- 
bish fashion, alarge frize cloak of the 
grey colour usual in the garments of 
the Trish I marked his 
visage instantly; and methought could 
read there all that formed the charae- 
ter of I saw the ferocite 
about the nose; aud in the flexible 
expressive mouth could trace the elo- 
guence and quick sensibility 5 in the 
brow Tobserved the pride and stern- 
ness and dete riviuation, and in the 
vlowing quick-moving eye all the un- 
quencbable ire and wild profligaey 
which belonged tohim., We passed 
forward ; and shortly after this ren- 
contre, a ceuthenman from adistaut part 
of the county arrived at the house of 
my friend one evening ata yery Tate 
hour, His stable had been broken 
open afew nights previous, and two 
iwformation 


Mort 


peasantry. 


the owner; 


valuable horses stolen; 


had reached him that Barney 
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was concerned in the robbery, and his 
object was to proceed with my friend 
to the house in the bog, and endea- 
your to recover his horses. Before 
breakfast, the following morning, we 
set out with this purpose. Long ere 
we reached the house its inmates 
seemed apprised of our approach ; and 
several persons successively appeared 
to reconnoitre us from the door, 
When we reached it, we found Bar- 
ney More's youngest boy, a fine child 
of twelve years old, awaiting our ar- 
rival, My friend asked tor his father ; 
and the boy replied, while he sharply 
scrutinized the other stranger and 
mvself, that he “ was not at home.” 
But the tear in his fine blue eye 
seemed to belie his words. We en- 
tered the house ; and were received 
by the wife of the wretched offender 
we sought, with an eager courts sy and 
show of welcome which could not be 
outdone by the most accomplished 
hypocrite of a court. As soon as my 
eyes recovered from the first effects of 
the smoke which filled the apartment, 
and [could discern the objects within, 
] was struck by the appearance of a 
large quantily of dried beef and ba- 
con suspended in goodly show from 
the ample chimney-batk. While my 
companions addressed their interro- 
gatories fo the woman, who assured 
them her husband had vo participa. 
tion in the alleged robbery, and was 
* just gone oat,” | owas occupied in 
observing a fine comely young wo- 
nan, Who sat at her spinuing-wheel 
appareutly regardless of our presence: 

He face was turned away ; but her 
shape appeared particalarly fine. At 
some order of her mother’s she arose, 
aud as in crossing the (oor she atlord- 
ed mea betier view of her couute- 
nance and person, | was much affect. 
ed with the loveliness of both. Ste 
Was poorly, but not sordidly clothed ; 
and ber attire had 
prouder fashious want,ofdisplay ing the 
forminallits watural grace and beauty, 
Her costume was made up of a pet- 


the merif, whieh 


ficoat and a cottou jacket, reaching 


wearly to the kuee, open so trout aud 
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confined round the waist by the 
strings ofan apron which hung before, 
She wore no stays,uor shoes, nor stock- 
ings ; but her hair was carefully tied 
up ina tasteful yet simple manner. | 
suppose she had learned to repress her 
emotions ; for | could scarcely disco- 
ver in her countenance an indication 
of concern at our visit, In my friend 
I fancy she thought her father would 
find a merciful enemy, and that she 
trusted he would not accompany the 
stranger if personal injury were in- 
tended tohim; and I remarked, that 
with intent I suppose to secure his 
good offices, she dropped a courtsey as 
she passed his seat, and bestowed oa 
him one merry glance of favour from 
eyes which were well calculated to 
do the work of coquetry. Lam happy 
to say we leit Barney More's house, 
and his wife, and boy, and lovely 
daughter, without being able to dis- 
cover any thing against him, But his 
destiny was not to be averted ; he was 
shortly after apprehended on a differ- 
ent charge, and though acquitted on 
it, convicted upon another, and sen- 
tenced to transportation. 

In addition to all his other accom- 
plishments, Barney More was an ex- 
cellent crown lawyer—that peculiar 
aptitude for law which the Irish pea- 
sants universally display; and long 
and bitter experience, the best of all 
tutors, had enabled him to understand 
most of the points which arise on eri- 
minal prosecutions, and to calculate 
the effect of the evidence to be adduced 
agatust himself. From the first he fore- 
told his conviction on the particular 
accusation which terminated in that 
event. He was tried at the same assizes 
for various other offences; but the 
proofs of all were defective, as he bim- 
self had) previously asserted they 
would be found. He was convicted; 
and a bitter sentence transportation 
wasto Barney More. In vain did he 
seck to avert or commute it; with 
incredible address and perseverance 
hehad applications made in every ac. 
cessible quarter ; bis wife, his daugh- 
Cilblssaries 


ter, and wumerous othe 
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were incessantly engaged in negotia- 
tions set on foot by his fertile inge- 
nuity : all, all were vain ; and the list 
of the O' Neils was conveyed upon a 
cart toa transport at Cork, which 
bore him far from the land he loved 
as his own heart's blood. He is gone, 
and for ever; and has perhays lett be- 
hied him no such example as he pre- 
sented of the strange union of the 
highest barbaric qualities, with the 
lowest meanness of the worst speci- 
meus of civilized society. 


THE ISLE OF SCIO, 


(By a Modern Traveller) 


We sailed from Constantinople 
ow board au English vessel bound to 
Smyrna. Having cast anchor near 
the town of the Dardanelles on the 
followmg morning, we went on shore 
to visit the site of the ancient Abydos, 
abont two miles distant. A_ lofty 
tumulus, with some remaius of walls 
on the side towards the sea, mark the 
spot. The distance across the straight 
to where Sestos is supposed to have 
stood, ts scarcely a mile; and any 
steong and practised swimmer might 
pass it without much difticulty. I 
was little aware then, that this passe 
age was destined to be a fatal one a 
few weeks afterwards, toa young and 
very amrmble traveller, who perished, 
in consequence ofattempting to imi. 
tate Leander and Lord b., of a vio- 
lent fever, brought on by over-exer- 
tion, and the being so long in the wa. 
ter. It was a lovely moonlight night 
when we lost sight of the shores of the 
Dardanelles; and a fine wind bore us 
towards Scio. On board were two 
natives of the northern part of Eng- 
land, who had gone to Persia with the 
hope of getting rich by engagmy ina 
cotton manufactory, set up at Tebriz 
by a voung English merchant. The 


latter had lost all his property in the 
attempt, having been deluded, he said, 
by false representations; aud at list, 
afteralong andd:ficull journey over 
two natives of Lanca- 


land with the 








of Scio. 


shire, had succeeded in reaching Con. 
stantinople. To hear the latter, in 
their broad provincial dialect, relate 
their adventures iu Persia, their pass. 
age over mountains covered with 
snow and plains parched with heat, 
half starved at one time and abused 
or pursued at another, was very amus. 
ing. Amidst the tumults aad aassa- 
eres of Stamboul, a piece of peculiar 
good fortune befel me, in the engag- 
ing my romantic and invaluable. ser- 
vant, Michelle Milovich, a Sclavo. 
nian: had IT beeu a Moslemin, I would 
ever after have blessed the Prophet for 
causing that day to shine ou me. He 
spoke seven languayes, liad reada 
great deal, and travelled yet more, was 
perfectly brave, couversed with much 
intelligence, and to wander through 
new scenes was his passionate delight: 
“T have heard, Sir,” he first addressed 
me, ‘* youare gowy to Egypt, and 
shall be very happy to attend you 
there. T have travelled over the greats 
er part of the world, but cannot die in 
peace tll T have seen the Pyramids 
and the ruins of Thebes.” My only 
companion in many a solitude andsor- 
row, more than ouce the preserver of 
my life, and always devoted and faith- 
ful: how cau l ever think of him 
without attachment, orforget his tears 
when we parted ? 

Ou the fourth morning, as the sun 
rose, we wereclose to the Isle of Scio, 
Its appearance is very singular: six 
or eight miles fromthe shore is alofty 
chain of barren and purple rocks, 
which shut out all view of the wterior, 
and the space between these aad the 
sea, iscovered withdelightful gardens 
and verdure, which inclose the towa 
on every side, except towards the 
trite. 

The fine climaie of this isle, the pro- 
fusion of delicious fruits, the beanty of 
its women, aud the friendly and hos- 
pitable character of the people, caused 
it to be preferred by the travellers to 
any other of the Greek islands. la 
the evening, when the setting sug was 
resting ou the craggy mouutams and 
the rich gardens at there feet, the 
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shores and the shaded promenades 
around the town were filled with the 
Greek population, among which were 
multitudes of the gay and handsome 
women of Scio, distinguished for their 
frank and agreeable manners. 

On landing, we went to the Consul's 
house: he was a Sciote, and received 
us with much civility. His wife and 
daughter, who were both very plain, 
made their appearance, and sweet- 
meats and fruit, with coffee, were 
handed round. The day was sultry, 
and the water-melons and oranges, 
which were in great abundance, were 
very refreshing. ‘The unfortunate 
Sciotes were the most effeminate and 
irresolute of all the Greeks. The 
merchants lived in a style of great lux 
ury, and the houses of many of them 
were splendidly furnished. From the 
commencement of the revolution they 
contrived to preserve a strict neutra- 
lity; and, though often implored and 
menaced by their countrymen, refused 
fo fight for the liberties of Greec e, or 
risk the drawing ou themselves the 
vengeance ofthe Turks, So well had 
they kept up appearances, that the 
Ottoman fleet never molested them; 
till, unfortunately, one day a Greek 
leader entered the harbour with some 
ships, having a body of troops on 
board, who were landed to attack the 
citadel, in which wasa small Turkish 
garrison ; 
the hour of freedom was come, passed 
from one extreme to the other, rose 
tumultuously, aud joined the troops, 
Ihe fort was soon t aiken, and the gar- 
rison, together with the ‘Turks who 
were in the town, was put to the 
sword, ‘This was 
plished, when the Ottoman fleet: en- 
tered the harbour; and the Greck 
forces, who had comefrom Samos, too 
inferior in number to cope with them, 
wstantly embarked, aud took to flight, 
leaving the island to its fate. ‘Those 
istanders who had taken part with 
them, consisted’ chiefly of the lower 
orders, and two hundred of the chief 


merchants and mag.strates repaired 


and the Sciotes, fineying 


searcely accom 
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on board the ship of the Captain Pa- 
cha, aud made the most solemn pro- 
testations of innocence, and unquali- 
fied submission to the Porte. The ad- 
miral received them with great civi- 
lity,expressed himself willing to forget 
all that had passed, and offered coffee 
and a variety of refreshments. But no 
sooner had the Pacha landed his forces, 
about six thousand men, than he gave 
the signal forthe massacre. The de- 
tails given me afterwards by Sciotes 
who had escaped were enough to har- 
row up the soul, During the massa- 
cre, the Turks, exhausted, sheathed 
at times their bloody sabres and 
ataghans, and, seated beneath the 
trees on the shore, took their pipes and 
cottee, chatted, or fell asleep in the 
shade. Jn the course of a few hours 
they rose’refreshed, and began toslay 
indiscriminately all who came in their 
way. It was in vainto implore mercy; 
the young and gay Sciotes, but a few 
days before the pride of the island, 
found their loveliness no shield then, 
but fell stabbed before their mothers’ 
eyes, or flying into the gardens, were 
caught by their Jong and braided 
tresses, and quickly despatched, ‘The 
wild and confused cries of pain and 
death were mingled with the fierce 
shouts of Mahommed and vengeance ; 
the Greek was seen kuceling for pity, 
or flying with desperate speed, and the 
Turkish soldier rushing by with his 
reeking weapon, or holding in his 
hand some head dripping with blood, 
Ihe close of the day brought little re- 
the moonlight spreading vi- 
vidly over the town, the shores, and 
the rich groves of fruit-trecs, render- 
ed escape or concealment almost im- 
But, as the work of death 

paused at intervals from very weari- 
ness, the loud sounds of horror and 
caruage sunk into those of hushed and 

The heart-broken wail 
of parents over their dying and vio- 

lated child—the hurried and shudder- 
ing tones of despair of those tou whom 

afew hours would bring inevitable 

death-—the ery of the orphan aad wi 
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possible. 


bitter woe, 
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dow around the mangled forms of 
their dearest relatives, mingled with 
curses ov the murderer, went up to 
heaven! But the pause for mourning 
was short—the stillness of the night 
was suddenly broken by the clash of 
arms and the dismal war-cry of the 
Ottoman soldiery “ Death !—death to 
the Greeks—to the enemies of the 
Propbhet—Allah il Allah ;” and the 
Captain Pacha in the midst, with fu- 
Tious gestures, urged on his troops to 
slaughter, Every house and garden 
were strewed with corpses; beneath 
the orange-trees, by the fountain side, 
on the rich carpet, and the marble 
pavement, lay the young, and beauti- 
ful, and the aged, iu the midst of their 
loved aud luxurious retreats. Day af- 
ter day passed ; and lying as they fell, 
alone, or iv groups, vo hand bore 
them totheir graves, while survivors 
yet remained to perish. At last, when 
all was over, they werethrown in pro- 
miscuous heaps, the senator and the 
delicate and richly attired women of 
rank mingled with the lowest of the 
populace, into large pits dug for the 
purpose, which served as universal 
sepulclires. 

Twenty thousand are computed to 
have perished during the few days the 
massacre lasted, Happy were the few 
who could pass the barrier of rocky 
mountains, beyond which they were 
for the time secure, or were received 
into some of the beats aud vessels ou 
the and thus snatched from 
their fate. It was my fortune after- 
wards to meet several times with these 
wretched fugitives, wandering in 
search of au asylum; so pale, worn, 
and despairing, they presented a pic 
ture of exquisite misery—girls of a 
tender age on foot, sinking beneath 
the heat and toilof the way, yet striv. 
ing tokeep up with the horses that 
bore the sick and disabled of the par- 
ty; and mothers with their infants 
whom they had saved, while their hus- 
bands and sons had perished. One 


coast, 


who had been a lady inher own land, 
weeping bitterly, related to me the 
murder of all her children, who were 
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five young men, Many a young Sci. 
ote woman was to be seen, her indul. 
gent home lost for ever, her beaut 
and vivacity quite gone, with hag. 
gard and fearful looks seeking in other 
lands for friends whom she might ne- 
ver find. 

About two or three hours walk 
along the shore is the spot where Ho. 
mer is said to have kept his school ; 
itis arock within which are still yi. 
sible the remains of seats cut out, 
The poet certainly displayed an ex. 
cellent taste in bes choice of a situa. 
tion: a noble group of trees stands 
close by, aud a fountain of the purest 
water gushes out m= their shade; in 
front, and around, are the beautiful 
harbour, cotiages amidst delicious 
gardens, and behind precipices of pur- 
ple rocks rising in their uakedness. 
The Turks are fond of enjoying the 
coolness and shade of this spot—tlhe 
follower of the Prophet smoking bis 
pipe and his ablutious 
where Miconides was imspired! 

A few miles from the town, and ap- 
proached by a rugged path, is the 
large convent of Nehalimonce. The 
chapel is niehly ornameuted, the dome 
being formed of different kinds ofmar- 
ble, varied with pieces of richly stain- 
ed glass, and has altogether a strange 
appearance ; the lofty mountains 
around bave many of their abrupt de- 
clivities covered with firs. ‘The cou- 
dition and advantages of the Greek 
clergy are much saperior to those of 
the Catholics. The former are allow- 
edto marry if they have not taken 
priests’ orders; and appear to lead a 
pleasanter life, and are more free ant 
courteous in their manners, than their 
brethren of Rome; and their converts 
are iufinitely more clean and neat. 
This moaastery of Nehahimonce allows 
every traveller the privilege of re- 
maiming several days under its rool, 
where he will find acomfortable cham 
ber and good fare; for if there are any 
wines or provisions par excellence i 
their neighbourhood, monks are sure 
to have them.—The soil of this island 
produces au abundance of excetlent 
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fruits—the fig, olive, orange, almond, 
and pomegraute ; and the chinate is 
healthy and delightful; avd, with the 
exception of the Isle of Rhodes, a 
stranger could not find a more desira- 
ble residence. The red wine is the 
most esteemed in the island ; a small 
part ouly is exported, the Greeks 
making too gooda use of it themselves. 
It cannot greatly soothe or propitiate a 
Turk’s feelings towards the despised 
and infidel Greeks, to see them quaf.- 
fing wih keen delight the rich juice 
of the grape, and giving loose im the 
moment of unbounded gaiety, while 
he, poor forbidden follower of Islam ! 
must solace himself gravely with 
the pure fountain, his meagre sher- 
bet, or at most a cup of cotice of 
Mocha. At the distance of some miles 
ln the mterior are seen at rntervalsthe 
country seats of the rich Greeks and 
1 urks—very haudsome residences, 
builtof stone, with luxuriant gardens 
adjoiuig, aud placed oflen tn roman- 
tic situations; and such a number of 
aromatic sirubs arescattered over the 
country, that the arr ts perfumed wiih 
ther fragrance. ‘The gum-mastich 
grows here, which is used by the 
Grecian and Turkish women; but the 
former strive to heighten their charms 
by adding paint; they go unveiled, 
aud are gaily aud richly dressed. 

But no aut or ornament—iot even 
the faust remains of the adored fea- 
tures of autiquity—can inyest the 
Greek with the dignity of air and car- 
riage, and the elegance and milduess 
of manners of the Ottoman lady.— 
But it iw hard to leave a Grecian isle 
without feelings of regret.—Ofl the dif. 
ferent countries it has been my delight 
to visit, were | to choose a residence, 
it would not be on the shores of the 


Bosphorus, with the mountains of 


Europe aud Asta rising from the wa- 
ter’s edge, their sides covered with 
groves, villages, and delicious retreats, 
and between thew feet the deep aud 
lovely glens which put a Moslemin in 
nind of Paradise—unor in the glorious 


~ 


plan of Damascus, wiih its rosiiug 
streams and gardens of unrivalled lun. 
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ury, embracing the sacred city in their 
deep bosom ; but im some isle like 
Scio or Riodes, of a pure and equal 
chinate, its shaded walls leasing 
through woods of orange, almond, and 
citron; above which rise its pointed 
avd purpled mountains, their wild bo- 
soms covered with a thousand fra- 
grant shrubs, the odours of which fill 
the air: where the sur sets in glory 
on the wave, and gilds the summits of 
other isles, which appear all around at 
the borizou’s verge ; and the moou- 
light brings softer scenery, with the 
guitar, the sweet island songs, and the 
murmur op the shore, 


ee ee 


THE CONFLAGRATION OF THE EARTIZ, 


From ‘* A Midsummer Day's Dream,"® by Ed- 
win Athe: stone ) 
Ou! it is beautiful to see this world 

Pois’d io the erystal air,—with all its 
seas, 

Mountains, aud plaius,majestically roll- 
ing 

Around its noiseless axis, day by day, 

Aud year by year, and century after cen- 
tury 5 

Aud, as it turns, still wheeling through 
the immense 

Of ether, circling the resplendent sun 

In calm and simple grandeur ! 

Yet a time 
Hath been, in the profound of ages past, 
When this fair order was disturb’d. The 


earth 

Was then not what ye see it now; uor 
man, 

Such as now is, existed then; nor 
beasts ; 

Nor did the globe bend towards the suu 
its poles 


As now ; but yet it beld sublimely on 
‘The same unerrivg path along the heae 
veus. 


Then suddenly there came a fiery star, 

W andering from outits orbtt,masterless 

The dwellers of the eari,—they were a 
race 





In this bughly imagmative Poem, the writer 
supposes himself to fall asleep on a Midsammer 
day, and dreans that a spintot the saa addresses 
sun, Whe enables him tu see the world of superna 
ural wonders round him,and in the course of bis 
nversation gives the above spinted desenmtio 
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Mightier than your’s,—lovh'd nightly on 
the sky, 

And their thoughts were troubled ; 
night by night the star 

Grew brighter, larger ;—waving tlames 
shot out 

That made the sky appear to shake and 
quiver. 

Night after vight it grew ;—the stars 
were quench’'d 

Before its burning presence ; the moon 
took 

A paler—and a paler hue:—men climbed 

Upon the mountains every eve to watch 

How it arose ; and sat upon the ground 

Allnight to gave upon it. Theday then 

Became the time for sleeping ; aud they 
woke 

From feverish rest at evening to look out 

For the terrific visitor. Night by might 

It swell’d and brighten’d :—all the fir- 
mament 

Was kindled when it came 
ivg moon 

Had died away; and when she should 
have come 

Again into the sky men found her not. 

Still, still the heaven-fire grew '—there 
Was no night ; 

But to the day succeeded a new « 

Of strange and terrible splendour. Dark- 
ness then 

Became a luxury ; and men would go 

‘To caves and subterranean depths to cool 

Their hot and dazzied eyes. ‘The beasts 
of the field 

Were restless and uneasy, knowing not 

heir hour tor slumber: itup 
and down 

Distractedly ; and, as they fed, would 
Stop 

And tremble, and look round, as if they 
feared 

A lurking enemy, The thin 

Mousters that earth now 
came abroad 

When the red night-sun had gone down; 


The wan 


Vago 
ay 


they wel 


knows not, 


rs of prey,— 


for day 

With atsamild light less glar’d upon their 
eyes 

Phan that fire-flashing firmament. Yer, 
—yet 

With every coming night the terrible 
star 


Lxpauded: men had now no thought 
but that 
Alloccupation 


s were land by -—the earth 
Was Jeti 5 1 


. ; 
nmatuld ;—the voyagers on t 





of the Larth. 


Forsook their ships, and got upon the 
land 


To wait the unknown event, O’er ajj 
the world 
Unutterable terror reign’d. Men now 


By thousands, and by tens of thousands 


met— 
Wond'ring aud prophesying., Day and 
night 


All habitable regions seut to beaven 
Wailings, and jamentations, and loud 


yrayers 
The ethereal shapes that peopled earth, 
as now, 
Saw with astonishment, but not with 
fear, 
Lhis strange disorder ; for the wreck of 
worlds 


Injures votthem. Thespirits of the sun 
Look’d wondering down, expecting what 


might come 5 

For right tow'rds earth the blazing Ter- 
ror held 

Its awful course ; and all the abyss of 
space 


Resounded to the roariugs of its fires. 
Night after night men still look’d out 
—it grew 
Night after night, faster and faster still 
Phe crimson sky announe'd its terrible 


Comnng 

Long ere it arose; and after it went 
down 

Look'd red and fiery long. Each night 
iL Cite 

Later —and linger’d later in the morn, 

Lillia the heavens the san and it at 


once 

Eastward and westward—shone, wil 
different lights 

Fie sun, as still he shines, ineffably 
pure; 

The other of atense burning red. 


— the other 


but one was still the same 
swell’d 

Each day to a terrific bulk, and grew 

Dreadtully bright, ll the out-blazed sun 


Look ’d pale-—and paler,—and at last 
Wentout 


And men knew not wheu he arose or 
set 
Phe terrible event was then at hand: 
Fiicoughout the day the roarimgs of its 
fires 
0 ss‘d all ears and when the fury 
sank 
Beneath the horizon, still thronghout 
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They heard its threatenings; dying far 
5 away 

Till midnight; then with every hour re- 
turning 

Louder and louder, like advancing thun- 

ders 
Riding upon the tempest. 
Yet once more 

It rose on earthly eyes. One-fourth the 
heavens 

Was cover’d by its bulk. 
reach’d 

Its middle course, the huge ball almost 
till’d 

The sky’s circumference ;—and anon 
there was 

Nosky '—nonght but that terrible world 

of fire 

Glaring,—and roaring, and advancing 

still! 


Ere it had 


Men saw not this :—th’ insufferable 

heat 

Had slain all things that lived. The 
erass and herbs 

Surst into flames :—down to their ut- 
termost deeps 

The oceans boil'd—spurting the bub- 
bling Waves,— 

Rockivg and wallowing higher than the 
hills 

The hills themselves at last grew burn- 
ing red; 

And the whole earth seem'd as "twould 
melt away. 


Intensest expectation now held all 

Ihe ethereal natures silent. From the 
heights 

Of space they look’d and waited for the 
shock g 

For in right opposite courses the two 
orbs 

Rush'd tow’rds each other, as two ene- 
mies haste 


To meet in deadly combat. "Twas a 
sight 

Sublime, yet sad, to see this beautiful 
earth, — 


Stript of all verdure, empty of all life,— 
Glowing beneath the 
breath, 
Like a hnge coal of fire ' 
They now drew nigh 
Rapidly rolling on they « ame !—They 
struck '— 


comet’s terrible 


We looh’d 


rhe universe felt the shock. 
lv have seen 
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The earth shatter’d to dust, or borne 
aw ay 

By that tremendous fire-star ; but they 
touch'd 

Obliquely,—and glanced off. The co- 
met soon 

Shot swiftly on again:—the weaker 
earth,— 

Jarr’d from her orbit,—stood awhile,— 
turning 

Backward upon her axis,—vibrating 

Down to her very centre j—then went on 

Faltering,—swinging heavily to and fro 

Upon her alter'd poles. 

Such was the shock, 

Hills started from their roots, and fled 
away 

Leagues through the air:—islands and 
deep-fix'd rocks 

Leap'd from tie sea, and on the conti- 
nents 

Became new mountains: continents 
were rent 

Asunder ; aud the boiling seas rush'd in, 

And made cf them new islands :—all the 
waters 

That round the earth rose upward, and 
rush’d on 

Toward the new equator. Then the 
hills 

Were overtlow’d ;—the highest moun 
tain-tops, 

Still peeping o'er the flood, became sea- 
rocks 

And islands ;—and the bed of the old 
deeps 

Was left dry land. 


a 


BUONAPARTE’S LOVE-LETTERS. 
Durine arecent tour on the con- 
tinent, Mr. Tennant became possessed 
of some of the correspondence of 
Buonaparte and Josephine, during his 
Italian campagins, and has published 
them in anappendix to his account of 
his travels. ‘The following are speci- 
mene :— 
* Port Maurice, the 14th Germinal. 
“T have received all your letters; 
but not one of them has affected me 
so muchas your last—do you think, 
my adorable love, of writing to me 
in such terms? Do you imagine, then, 
that my situation is not already cruel 
enough without an increase of my sore 
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rows and an overthrow of my soul? 
What a style! What sentiments do 
you describe —they are of tirethey 
burn my poor heart, My only Jose. 
phine ;—far from thee there ts no joy 
— far from thee the world is a desert, 
where I remain an isolated being, 
without enjoying the sweets of coufi- 
dence. You have deprived me of 
more than my soul ;—y ou are the only 
thought of my life. If } am tired of the 
troubles of business, if I dread the re- 
sult, if mankind disgust me, if Iam 
ready to curse this life, I place my 
hand upon my heart,—ihere thy por 
trait beats,—i look at It, and love be- 
comes to me absolute happiness ; all 
is smiling save thetime when | am se- 
parated from my beloved. 

“ By what art is it that you have 
been able tocaptivate all my faculties 
avd to concentrate in myseli my moral 
existence? It isa magic, my sweet 
love, which will finish ouly with my 
life. To live for Josepisue—there is 
the history of my life. I am trying to 
reach you,—l am dying to be peur 
vou, Fool that Tam, Ido not per- 
ceive that | increase the distance be- 
tween us, What lands,what countries 
separate us! Whatatime before you 
read these weak expressions of 2 trou 
bied soul in which you regu? Ab! 
my adorable wife, I know not what 
fate awaits me, but if it keep me much 
longer from you it will be msupport- 
able,—my courage will not go so far. 
There was atime when [ was proud 
of my courage, and sometimes, when 
contemplating on the als that man 
could do me, ou the fate which des- 
tiv could reserve for me, | fixed my 
eyes steadfastly on the most unheard- 
of misfortunes without a frown, with- 
out alarm; but now the wea that my 
Josephine may be unwell, the wea 
that she may be tl,and above all the 
cruel, the fatal thought that she may 
love me less, withers my soul, stops 
my blood, renders me sad, cast down, 
and leaves me not even the courage of 
fury and despair. Formerly | used 
often to say to myself, men could not 
liurthim who could die without regret; 


but, now, to die without being loved 
by thee, to die without that certainty, 
is the torment of hell; it is the lively 
and striking image of absolute annihi- 
lation—lI teel as of lL were stifled. My 
incomparable companion, thou whom 
fate has destined to make along with 
me the patwful duty of life, the day on 
which I shall cease to possess thy heart 
will be the day ou which parche: nas 
ture will be to me without warmth or 
vecetation. 

« I stop, my sweet love, my soul is 
sad; my body is fatigued ; my head 
is giddy ; men disgust me; I oughtto 
leave them,—they separate me trom 
my beloved. 

“ Tamat Port Maurice nearOueille; 
to-morrow I shali beat Aibenga; the 
two armies are in motion—We are 
endeavouring to deceive each other— 
Victory to the most skilful! Lam 
pretty well satisfied with Beauliew— 
If be alarm me much he ts a better 
man than his predecessor. I shall 
beat him I hope m good style. Do net 
be oneasy—love meas your eyes—bat 
that ts not enough—as yourself, more 
than yonrsef,than your thoughts,your 
mind, your sight, your all. Sweet 
love forgive me,—I am sinking; ua- 
ture is weak for him who feels stronz- 
ly, for him whom you love! N.b. 

“Sincere regards to Barras, Susssi, 
Madame Talhen—Compliments to 
Madame Chateau Renard; best love 
to Eugene and Hortense. 

* Adieu, adieu, 1 am going fo 
bed without thee; I shall sleep with- 
out thee— pray letme sleep. Many 
times have [ held thee m my arms,— 
happy dream! but,—but itts not thee. 

“ To Citoyenne Bonaparte.” 

** Albenga, the 16th Germinal. 

“Tt is ove hour afler midmght— 
they kave brought mea letter it issad 
—my soul ts affected by it—it is the 
death of Chauvet. He was Commis- 
sarie Ordinateur in chief of the army 
—you have seen him sometimes at 
Barras’. My love I feel the want of 
consolation—that is to be obtamed 
by writing to you,to you alone, the 
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thought of whom can so much influ- 
ence the moral state of my thoughts, 
ou whom | must pour out my trou- 
bles. What is the future? What is 
the past ? What are we? What ma- 
gic fluid is it that surrounds us, and 
hides from us those things which it 
concerus us most to know? We are 
born, we live, we die, in the midst of 
the wonderful ! Js it astonishing that 
priests, astrologers, charlatans, should 
have profited by this imclination, by 
this singular circumstance, to lead our 
ideas, and todirect them according to 
their passions | Chauvet ts dead! He 
was atlached to me, tle has render- 
ed essential services to lus country. 
His last words were that he was set- 
ting off to join me.—Bat yet, | sce his 
shade—it wanders around me every 
where—it whistles in the atr—tis soul 
is in the clouds—he will be propi- 
tious to my destiny! Bat imsensible, I 
shed tears to friendship,—and who 
shall tell me that I have not already 
to weep aa irreparable loss 2? Soul of 
my existence, write tome by every 
courter, otherwise | cannot live. | 
am here very much occupied, Beau- 
lieu moves his army. We are in sight. 
lama little fatigued. Lamevery day 
on horseback. Adieu, adieu, adieu— 
Lam going to sleep to thee. Sleep 
cousoles me—it places me at thy side 
I press thee mmy arms—But, 
alas! on waking, I find myself three 
hundred leagues from thee, Say every 
thing to Barras, to ‘Taihen and his 
wile. «N.S. 
**To Cutoyenne Bonaparte, sc." 





“ Head Quarters, Tortona, Noon, 27 
Pravial, 4th year of the French Ike- 
publie 
To Josephine,—My life is a a per- 

petual night-mare. A fatal forebod- 

ing hinders me from breathing. [no 
longer live. Lliave lost more than 
life, more than happiness, more than 
repese. Tans almost without hope. | 


send you a courier—lle will remain 
only fonrhours at Paris, and will then 
bring me your answer. 


' 


peges; that alone 


W rite me ten 
will console mea 
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little. Your are ill ;—you love me ;— 
Ihave made you happy. You are 
with child, and [do not see you! 
This idea confounds me. I have com- 
mitted so many faultstowards you, 
that I know not how toexpiate them. 
I accuse you of having remained in 
Paris, and you are there ill. Forgive 
me, my darling; the love with which 
you have inspired me has taken away 
my reason ;—I shall never recover it ; 
oue never cures of that complaint. 
My forebodings are so sad, that 1 
would limit myself to seeing you, to 
pressing you for two yours to my 
heart, to dying together! Who takes 
care of you? = Isuppose you have sent 
for Hortense. [love that sweet child 
a thousand times more since | think 
that she can afford you some little 
cousolation. As for me, there is no 
consolation, no repose, uo hope, until 
I have received the courierthat | send 
you, and until you explain to me bya 
long letter what your illness is, and to 
what extent it is serious, If it be 
dangerous | warn you, | set offinstant- 
ly for Paris. My arrival will bea 
match for you illness, 1 have always 
been fortunate. Never has my for- 
tune resisted my will, and to-day [ 
am struck where alove [| was vulner- 
avle. Josephine, how can you remain 
so long without writing tome? Your 
last laconic letter is the $d of the 
month, tis also afflicting for me. | 
have it, however, always inmy pocket. 
Your portrait and your letters are m- 
cessautly before wy eyes. | am no- 
thing without you. [cau hardly ima- 
gine how T existed without knowing 
vou wonld not have waited from the 
oth to the 16th to set off. Is it pos- 
sible that you should have listened 
to false friends, who wished, perhaps, 
to keep vou far from me? | own to 
all the world,—I have an antipathy 
to every body who is near you. I cal- 
culated your departure on the 5th, 
and your arrival at Milan on the 15th. 
“ Josephine, if you love me, if you 
belheve that every thing depends upon 
vour preservation, take care of your- 
self. 1 dare not tell you not to un- 
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dertake so long a journey and in the 
hot weather ;—at least, if you are in 
a situation to travel, go short days’ 
journeys. Write to me at every sleep- 
ing-place, and send me your letters in 
advance. 

« All my thoug hts are concentrated 
in thy alcove, in thy bed, iu thy heart, 
Thy illness; that is what occupies me 
night and day—without appetite, 
without sleep, without interest for 
friendship,for glory, for country, thou, 
thou and the rest of the world exist 
no more for me than if it were anuilt- 
lated. | prize honour because you 
prize it; victory, because it gives you 
pleasure, without which I should have 
quitted allto throw myself at your 
feet. 

“Sometimes I say to myself that I 
am alarmed without reasou,—alread y 
is she recovered, —she ts setting off, — 
she has set off,—she ts already, per- 
haps, at Lyous. Vain imagination! 
you are m your bed suffering; more 

beautiful, more interesting, more ador- 
able. You are pale, aud your eyes 
are more languishing—but when will 

ou be well? If one of us must be 
WI, should itnot be 1? More robust 
and more courageous, T could have 
borne sickness more easily —Destiny 
iscruel. Shesteikes me through you. 

“What sometimes consoles me ts, 
that itis in the power of fate to make 
you tll, but that no power cau oblige 
me lo survive vou. 

“Tu your letter, my good love, take 
eare to tell me that you are convinced 
that | love you, that T love you be- 
youd what it us P msible to imagine, 
that you are persu uded that eve rv Ine. 
ment of my life is cousecrated to you; 
that an hour never passes without my 
thinking of vou; that the idea of think- 
my ofany other woman las never en- 
tered my head; that they are all to 
my eves without grace, without beau- 
ty, without wit; that you, vou—no- 
thing but you, such as see you, such 
as vou are, could please me and ab- 
sorb all the faculties of my mind ; 
that you have affected it all over ; 
that my heart has nu recess Uhat vou 


do not see; no thoughts of which yoy 
are not the mistress; that my strength, 
my arms, my soul are altogether 
your's; that my soul is in your body, 
and that the day on which you change 
or cease to live, will be that of my 
death; that nature, the earth, is beay. 
tiful to my eyes ouly because you in. 
habit it.—lIf vou do not beheve all that, 
if your mind is not convinced of it, 
penetrated, you grieve me, vou love 
me not. There is a magnetic fluid be. 
tween the persons who love each 
other. You kuow vecy well that] 
could never bear to let vou have q 
lover, much less to offer you one, To 
tear his heart and to see him would 
be to me the same thing; and then, 
if [ should dare to lay my hand upon 
your hallowed person—uo, [should 
uever dare to do it, but T would quit 
a life where that which is most virtu. 
ous should have deceived me. 
“ But | am sure and proud of thy 
glove. Muisfortanes are the trials which 
expose all the violence of our mutual 
passion. A child, adorable as its 
mamma, is about to see day, and may 
pass many happy years in thy arms 
Unhappy! Lwould be contented with 
a day. A thousand kisses upon thy 
eves, upon thy lips, upon thy heart— 
Adorable woman! whatis thy ascend. 
aneyv'! To am very ul of thy illness. 
I have, besides, a burning fever. Do 
not keep Le Stmple more than six 
hours. Let him return directly to 
bring the cherished letter of my queen 
“Do you remember the dream im 
which | was your shoes, your clothes, 
and [ fancied that you eutered quite 
into my heart? Why did not nature 
arrange in that way? There are many 
tinngs to de, N. B.” 
“To Citoycune Bnonaparte, Ve.” 
These are the best: passionate and 
loving in reality. ‘The others are 
more French than would suit an Bag. 
lish taste, either of man or woman; 
but the whole bespeak the ardour of 
the celebrated writer; and prove that, 
in spite of all whispers anc se audals, 
he could love and did fove as a noble 
spirit ought. 





